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passion for dragons. They were to be met with first in the
hall, and from there spread to nearly every room in the house.
They were in ormolu, in china, in glass, in carving, in paint*
some singly, some in groups. They climbed the wallsa twined
round columns, upheld draperies, wound about clocks,
peered from the ceiling, crept under cornices, swarmed up
pillars, sprawled across lamps, suspended chandeliers from
their claws, and reappeared in Axminster carpets in company
with serpents, stars, and roses. Even the walls of the King's
bedroom had spawned. The dragons lived in a world of
cornices draped with flowered or striped satin; of festooned
windows; of doors embossed with Japanese shrubs and
beasts, or inset with mirrored panels: a world of buhl tables,
pier-glasses topped with canopies, settees beneath other
canopies backed with fluted satin, jars and vases of oriental
and Sevres china, elaborate clocks, ornamental bells, columns,
carvings, ottomans of ruby-coloured silk fringed with gold,
and ceilings painted like the sky arid its clouds; and above all
a world of chandeliers, of vast chandeliers, fountains of light
springing from the ceiling, tier after tier of glittering circles,
the soft brilliance of the candles flashed back by a thousand
drops. One was eighteen feet high, another thirty. It was
these multitudinous candles that we heard Lady Gonyngham
ordering to be lit, and it was on these objects that we have
seen that their effulgence fell.
When dinner was over. Lady Conyngham and George IV
would sit on one of the settees with its satin-draped canopy,
and play patience.
This existence was, for Lady Gonyngham, decidedly losing
its charm; perhaps she had come to the conclusion that the
King, when he had had his after-dinner punch, was not worth
talking to, for after a time she seems to have given up the
attempt. "As for Lady Conyngham she looks bored to death,'*
writes Charles Greville after one of the royal dinners, "and she
never speaks, never appears to have one word to say to the
King, who, however, talks himself without ceasing/5 The
King liked to chatter on, and would, says Greville, "cut his
jokes with all the coarse merriment which is his characteris-
tic/3
But though Lady Conyngham was bored there were still
many pretty feathers to be plucked from her royal bird.
Lack of generosity had never been one of George IV's
failings, and he now stuffed quantities of those expensive
objects he had spent his life in collecting into Lady Conyng-